THE POPULACE

Indicting and arraigning every day

Something they call a play 5

Let their fastidious, vain

Commission of the brain
Run on and rage, sweat, censure and condemn;
They were not made for thee, less thou for them.1

But Jonson was as contemptuous of courtiers as
of the populace. We must not think that the latter
alone constituted what Mr. Bridges calls 'those
wretched beings who can never be forgiven for their
share in preventing the greatest poet and dramatist
of the world from being the best artist'.2 Well, the
idle rich and the idle poor have always had a great
many tastes in common. An Elizabethan theatre
audience was probably not much unlike the attend-
ance at a race-course to-day. The same classes of/
people were present and the same absent. If these
lectures have a thesis, beyond a purely historical one,
it is that blame must also attach to those who in an
excess of righteousness withdrew their support from
one of the great means of satisfying the craving of
the human heart for a fuller and more intelligibly
motived and ordered life than the flux of experience
will generally allow us. 'The use of this feigned
history hath been to give some shadow of satisfaction
to the mind of man in those points where the nature
of things doth deny it, the world being in propor-
tion inferior to the soul, by reason whereof there is
agreeable to the spirit of man a more ample greatness,
a more exact goodness, and a more absolute variety
than can be found in the nature of things. . . . And
therefore it (i.e. poetry) was ever thought to have
some participation of divineness, because it doth

1  Jonson: Ode to Himself.

2  Bridges: Collected Essays, 1927, p. 29. Compare the whole essay
with Chapters III. and IV. ante.
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